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•  Mintuett  and  Trendn 


My000,000  for  birds,  but  not  one  cent  for  chil¬ 
dren.  “That’s  the  record  of  Congress  so  far,”  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  chided  the  Senate  this  month. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  anxious  to  start  study 
of  the  educational  needs  of  children  of  migrant  farm 
laborers,  has  had  no  luck  getting  the  required  $181,000 
appropriation.  When  the  money  bill  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  came  up  before  the  Senate  last 
month.  Senator  Douglas  proposed  an  amendment: 
that  $181,000  of  the  $6,000,000  earmarked  for  care 
of  migratory  birds  go  toward  the  care  of  migrator\- 
children.  'I^e  birds  won  out.  Dougla.s’s  amendment 
was  not  in  order. 

Federal  seholarship  plan  simmers,  with  the 
release  last  month  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  of 
a  proposed  “Student  Aid  Act  of  1952.”  By  announcing 
details  of  the  measure  now,  the  agency  hopes  to  warm 
the  public  and  legislators  up  to  the  idea  of  underwrit¬ 
ing  college  training  for  able  and  needy  youth  by  the 
time  the  83rd  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

The  bill  would  provide  four-year  scholarships  ( good 
at  any  college )  for  from  50,000  to  60,000  high  school 
graduates  each  year.  Total  cost  of  the  program: 
^2,000,000  in  its  first  year  of  operation;  $128,000,000 
in  its  fourth.  Scholarships  would  be  apiwrtioned 
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among  states  according  to  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  and  the  total  population  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21.  Recipients  would  be  selected  by  tests, 
but  amount  of  scholarship  aid  would  depend  upon 
financial  need.  Top  annual  grant  would  be  $800. 

In  addition  to  scholarships,  the  measure  also  would 
set  up  a  loan  insurance  system.  Colleges  could  lend 
up  to  $600  a  year  to  a  student,  and  be  insured  against 
loss  by  the  federal  government. 

Reasonable  balance  Is  lacking  between  prob¬ 
able  job  futures  of  youth  and  current  offerings  of  high 
schools.  Reports  Lee  M.  Thurston,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Michigan:  two-thirds  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  labor  force  is  employed  in  industry,  but  only 
one-fourth  of  young  people  are  attending  high  schools 
that  have  industrial  training. 

Censorship  tbat  doesn^t  make  headlines 

is  eating  away  at  American  freedom,  according  to  Lu¬ 
ther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress.  Fear  of  censors 
liegets  censors,  he  says.  Secretly,  and  often  uncon¬ 
sciously,  people  charged  with  book  selection  for  the 
public  exclude  a  book  and  pamphlet  here,  or  a  film 
there,  to  avoid  criticism.  Extent  of  such  censorship 
can  never  be  known  but,  like  the  sensational  kind, 
he  cautions,  it  can  destroy  an  American  liberty  —  free¬ 
dom  to  read  all  that  is  being  written  and  said  about  a 
public  issue. 

90  years  ago  this  month.  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act,  establishing  land-grant  col¬ 
leges.  Their  contribution  has  been  great,  points  out 
the  July  issue  of  Country  Gentleman.  Its  tribute: 

“Land-grant  colleges  shook  the  field  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  out  of  traditionalism  and  opened  it  up  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  nation  .  ,  .  They  have  been  the 
key  influence  in  farm  progress  and  the  parallel  ad- 
\  ances  in  farm  living  .  ,  .  'ITiey  are  resjwnsible  for  the 
ample  food  supply  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  economic  structure  .  .  .  Currently  they  are  en¬ 
tering  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  They  are  provid¬ 
ing  a  peaceful  weapon  against  spread  of  communism 
hy  raising  productivity  in  other  countries.  From  Oki¬ 
nawa  and  India  to  Mexico,  agricultural  colleges  are 
co-operating  in  programs  to  lift  the  level  of  living.” 
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School  lanch  funds  must  stretch  to  cover 
additional  schools  that  enter  the  federal  program 
each  year.  Appropriation  for  fiscal  1953  probably  will 
remain  at  approximately  $83,000,000  —  where  it  has 
been  since  19iW.  But  an  additional  two  and  one-half 
million  children  will  expect  to  be  served. 

School  lunch  programs  also  suffer  from  drop  in 
availability  of  surplus  commodities.  Schools  received 
approximately  half  as  much  surplus  foodstuffs  in  1951- 
52  as  in  the  year  before.  Next  year  they  can  expect 
little.  Lined  up  for  distribution  in  1952-53:  a  “fair” 
supply  of  shoulder  and  picnic  hams;  a  small  quantity 
of  shell  eggs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  South  and  Its  Regional  Education  Program"  Felix  C. 
Robb.  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Winter  1952.  (Detailed 
discussion  of  the  progress  and  problems  of  the  South’s  plan  for 
regional  education.) 

Educational  Benefits  for  Veterans  of  the  Korean  Conflict, 
Charles  A.  Quattlebaum.  87p.  Copies  available  as  long  as  sup¬ 
ply  lasts  from  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(Analysis  of  problems,  policies  and  mecedents  involved  in  edu¬ 
cational  legislation  for  veterans,  and  summary  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  national  organizations  and  federal  agencies.) 


•  Administratiim 


When  the  schoolman  views  his  job,  he  makes 
a  mistake  if  he  sees  it  divided  into  areas  involving 
the  school  plant,  finance  and  curriculum.  Invariably, 
his  real  difficulties  concern  relationships  with  people. 

In  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  New  England 
Center  for  the  Co-operative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration,  at  Harvard  University,  superinten¬ 
dents  are  describing  their  work  and  problems  in  terms 
of  their  dealings  with  pupils,  parents,  staff,  school 
board,  and  other  groups. 

The  June  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal  reports 
where  relationships  have  been  found  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  resulting  problems  the  most  time-consuming. 
Some  figures:  23%  of  the  superintendent’s  problems  re¬ 
late  to  the  school  board  .  .  .  23%  to  the  public  .  .  .  16% 
to  the  professional  staff  ...  7%  to  the  superintendent 
himself  ...  6%  to  non-public  schools  ...  6%  to  the  non¬ 
professional  staff  .  .  .  1.4%  to  pupils. 

Research  gains  status  in  the  Indianapolis  public 
schools.  Until  this  past  year  research  was  handled  by 
the  Extended  School  Services  Division.  Now  it  is  the 
job  of  a  separate  Educational  Research  Service  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  some  of  the  section’s  regular  duties:  (1) 
providing  a  central  testing  service,  (2)  conducting 
career  testing  for  high  school  pupOs  and  graduates, 
(3)  gathering  information  on  pupils  who  leave  school 
before  graduation,  (4)  following  up  graduates,  (5) 
exchanging  research  information  with  other  cities. 

For  an  efficiently  operated  Innchroom, 

don’t  hire  student  help,  school  lunch  managers  at¬ 
tending  a  conference  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University  advised  this  month.  Students,  as  lunch¬ 


room  employees,  they  said,  add  to  school  lunch  costs. 
Students  are  slower  than  other  workers,  more  careless, 
and  require  greater  supervision. 

Other  suggestions  from  the  conference:  (1)  boards 
of  education  should  finance  lunchroom  equipment  out¬ 
right  instead  of  through  a  “profit”  on  meals,  (2)  lunch 
managers  should  be  permitted  to  buy  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices:  they  should  not  be  required  to 
patronize  local  merchants,  (3)  lunchrooms  should  dis¬ 
pense  with  open  bowls  of  peanut  butter  and  other 
spreads  —  open  bowls  are  unsanitary,  particularly 
when  fingered  by  students. 

“Why  do  we  exist?”  approximately  15  liberal 
arts  colleges  will  ask  themselves  in  a  project  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  The  fund  recently  appro¬ 
priated  $300,000  to  be  distributed  among  selected  col¬ 
leges  for  faculty  appraisals  of  liberal  arts  programs. 

Reasonable  textbook  budget  would  permit  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $5.53  annually  per  pupil  in  grades  one 
through  six  for  printed  materials  of  instruction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 

Three  institute  booklets  are  worth  seeing:  (1)  “Per 
Pupil  Cost  of  Printed  Materials  of  Instruction,”  (2) 
“The  American  Way  of  Publishing  —  Your  Safeguard 
Against  Subversion  in  Textbooks,”  (3)  “Desirable  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  Selecting  Textbooks.” 

Schools,  incidentally,  may  expect  more  help  from 
publishers  in  meeting  attacks  on  texts.  At  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  annual  meeting,  members  recommended  prepar¬ 
ation  of  additional  materials  to  help  schools  protect 
themselves  should  they  run  up  against  local  agitation 
to  ban  specific  instructional  materials. 

When  citizens  size  np  schools,  many  of  their 
conclusions  are  based  on  what  pupils  have  told  them. 
If  teachers  call  pupils’  attention  to  what  they  have 
learned,  their  reports  might  be  more  favorable. 

Hibbing  ( Minn. )  schools  recommend  this  procedure 
as  good  public  relations  and  good  teaching:  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  or  semester,  take  a  day  to  discuss 
with  pupils  these  questions  —  What  have  you  learned 
during  the  semester?  What  did  you  fail  to  learn  that 
you  expected  to  learn?  What  method  did  you  particu¬ 
larly  like?  Have  you  suggestions  for  improvement? 
Do  you  remember  devices  used  in  other  schools  that  | 
we  might  use  here?  : 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Improving  Administrative  Standards  fo<'  Irderscholastic  Athle¬ 
tics, "  Charles  A.  Semler.  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1952.  919  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Local  school  systems  should  drac 
up  ar^  publish  policies  governing  interscholastic  athletics,  sayt 
the  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
AthGtic  Associations.  He  suggests  five  points  that  such  coda 
should  cover.) 

“Practices  and  Procedures  in  Ten  Eastern  Reading  Centers’ 
George  W.  Bond  and  Morton  Botel.  School  and  Society,  /«« 
21,  1952.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Information  on  stm, 
facilities,  diagnostic  procedures,  programs,  instructional  aidt 
and  fees  charged.) 
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•  Professional  Relations 


spectacular  change  in  mood  has  occurred 
within  the  teaching  profession  in  the  past  20  years. 
Teachers  are  no  longer  pitted  against  administrators, 
and  administrators  against  teachers.  “Closing  of  the 
gap  between  the  superintendent  and  classroom  teach¬ 
er”  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  improvements  on 
the  school  scene  in  recent  years,  according  to  Willard 
E.  Givens  who  retires  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA  at  the  end  of  this  month.  A  second  gap  that 
needs  to  be  closed:  that  which  separates  administra¬ 
tors  and  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  Givens’  opinions  on  how  schools  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  are  changing  appear  in  the  July  issue 
of  Nations  Schools. 

What  Newark  seeks  in  teachers  appears  in  a 
“Statement  of  Policy”  presented  to  all  who  apply  for 
teaching  jobs.  The  statement  asks  candidates  these 
seven  questions,  and  explains  concisely  what  each 
means: 

Do  you  have  confidence  in  yourself?  (“Think  of 
self-confidence  in  terms  of  a  natural,  easy,  and  unob¬ 
trusive  quality  that  reaches  out  and  inspires  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  others.”) 

Do  you  love  children?  (“A  love  for  children  pre¬ 
supposes  the  capacity  to  understand  and  adapt  to 
sometimes  erratic  behavior.”) 

Do  you  enjoy  good  health?  (“We  rely  upon  our 
teachers  to  establish  a  desirable  social  environment 
in  their  school ...  To  expect  this  of  you  is  unfair  un¬ 
less  your  health  quotient  is  up  to  par.”) 

Can  you  co-operate  with  your  principal?  (“Remem¬ 
ber  that  part  of  his  job  is  to  assist  you  in  ‘making  good' 
and,  therefore,  your  interests  are  mutual.”) 

Are  you  interested  in  continued  professional  train¬ 
ing?  (“We  want  all  of  our  teachers  to  be  profession¬ 
ally  alert  and  aware  of  current  techniques  and 
trends.”) 

Are  you  happy  toward  life?  (“A  happy  teacher  is 
usually  a  good  teacher  .  .  .  our  schools  are  as  good  as 
the  teachers  who  staff  them.”) 

Do  you  love  America?  (“We  want  teachers  who 
have  faith  in  America  and  her  democratic  freedom 
and  institutions  .  .  .  We  want  teachers  who  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  improvement  and  perpetuation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.”) 

BasineMS  course  for  elementary  teackers 

is  being  offered  this  summer  by  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Ind.  The  course  (1)  provides  basic 
business  information  for  teachers’  personal  use,  (2) 
gives  training  in  how  to  incorporate  units  on  business 
in  customary  elementary  school  studies,  (3)  supplies 
suggestions  on  how  to  obtain  and  use  business- 
sponsored  teaching  aids. 

Pagt  year  was  important  to  development  of 
teacher  education  in  Washington  State.  Under  new 
certification  rules,  teacher  education  graduates  who 
entered  school  service  last  fall  officially  did  so  to  learn 


as  much  as  to  teach.  School  districts  and  colleges 
worked  together  to  provide  them  with  orientation  and 
learning  opportunities.  This  fall  when  the  teachers 
return  to  college  to  start  their  fifth  year  of  study  (re¬ 
quired  for  full  certification),  they  will  choose  courses 
on  the  basis  of  interests,  strengths  and  weaknesses  dis¬ 
closed  during  their  year  of  teaching. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Tutoring  Experiences  for  Students  in  Methods  Courses"  Bren¬ 
da  Lansdown.  School  Review,  May  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  ( Report  on  a  mathematics  methods  course  in  which 
each  student  tutors  an  elementary  school  pupil.) 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


.4rray  of  3'*  by  cards  on  a  bulletin  board  in 
the  University  high  school,  Minneapolis,  merits  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  principals  who  are  anxious  to  find  ways 
to  help  teachers  work  together  in  providing  unifi^ 
instruction. 

Arranged  horizontally  by  grade  levels,  and  vertical¬ 
ly  by  subject  areas,  the  cards  give  brief  descriptions 
of  study  in  progress  in  each  class  conducted  by  each 
teacher.  Thus,  by  looking  at  the  cards,  any  teacher 
can  quickly  find  out  what  his  students  are  doing  in 
other  classes,  and  make  lesson  plans  accordingly. 
Teachers,  responsible  for  posting  new  cards  as  class 
projects  change,  do  not  remove  the  old,  incidentally. 
The  new  card  goes  on  top.  By  flipping  cards  back, 
an  outline  appears  of  all  previous  course  activities. 

The  curriculum  bulletin  board  is  described  in  lU- 
ustrative  Learning  Experiences,  a  brochure  published 
last  month  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  The 
Ijoard  has  been  invaluable  in  helping  teachers  trans¬ 
cend  departmental  lines,  a  University  high  school 
faculty  member  reports.  It  also  is  said  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  impression  on  parents  who  visit  school. 

Teachers  follow  classes  as  they  advance  from 
kindergarten  through  the  third  grade  in  the  Ceredo 
(W.  Va.)  elementary  school.  The  arrangement  gives 
teachers  greater  opportunity  to  know  pupils,  strength¬ 
ens  parent-teacher  relationships,  and  saves  time  since 
the  teacher  already  is  acquainted  with  pupils  when 
school  starts  in  the  fall. 

One  Webster  Groves  (Mo.)  school  found  that  a 
teacher  could  be  with  the  same  class  too  long.  After 
trying  a  similar  four-year  pattern  for  several  years, 
it  has  joined  other  Webster  Groves  schools  in  using 
two-year  cycles.  Teachers  progress  with  classes  only 
as  they  move  from  grades  one  to  two;  from  three  to 
four;  and  from  five  to  six. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Managing  the  Classroom,  Edwin  John  Brown.  Ronald  Press. 
15  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  432p.  $4.  (A  text  on  administration  of 
the  individual  classroom.  Emphasis  is  on  the  teacher’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  school  officials,  pupils  and  parents. ) 

Psychology  for  Modem  Education,  James  L.  MurseU.  W.  W. 
Norton  arid  Co.,  101  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  548p.  $3.90.  (Educa¬ 
tion  is  interpreted  as  “the  shaping  of  personality."  A  text  for 
teachers  in  training.) 
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Interest  is  riding  high,  reports  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
elementary  schools.  Commissioner  McGrath’s  speech 
on  the  desirability  of  introducing  eight-year-olds  to 
Spanish,  German  and  French  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  May  20),  has  received  wide  commendation 
and,  so  far,  no  challenges. 

Last  month,  the  office  called  its  first  conference  to 
promote  the  movement.  Representatives  of  schools 
that  now  are  teaching  foreign  languages  to  elementary 
children  reported  on  their  programs.  Types  differ. 

In  Cleveland,  instruction  in  French  is  offered  only 
to  gifted  pupils  enrolled  in  special  groups  called  “ma¬ 
jor  work”  classes  (gifted  pupils  may  take  major  stu¬ 
dies  —  reading,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  —  in 
special  classes,  but  they  retuni  to  regular  class  groups 
for  art,  physical  education  and  music).  Instruction 
starts  in  primary  grades  with  “enrichment”  activities 
(singing  French  songs,  playing  French  games),  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  upper  elementary  grades  with  con- 
\  ersational  French  and  some  reading.  Study  of  gram¬ 
mar  starts  at  the  seventh-grade  level. 

In  Seattle,  52  elementary  schools  provide  training 
in  conversational  Spanish  for  all  pupils  from  the  third 
through  sixth  grades,  regardless  of  academic  ability. 
Pupils  do  not  study  Spanish  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
take  it  up  in  connection  with  other  activities,  usually 
social  studies.  All  junior  high  schools  offer  sequential 
courses  in  Spanish  as  electives. 

In  neither  school  system  is  foreign  language  in  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  expected  to  be  more  than  training 
in  conversation,  and  motivation  for  more  serious 
study  of  the  language  later. 

Louisiana’s  State  Education  Department  is  out  front 
in  urging  schools  to  teach  young  children  French.  Its 
new  bulletin,  “French  Gan  Enrich  Your  Elementary 
School  Program,”  gives  suggestions  on  what  personnel 
should  handle  instruction  ( the  regular  classroom 
teacher,  ^rhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher  on  loan 
from  a  high  school);  on  how  instruction  should  be 
scheduled  (not  as  a  separate  subject,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  regular  classroom  activities);  how  French 
should  be  taught  (primarily  through  the  oral-aural 
method,  stressing  phrases  and  sentences,  not  syllables 
or  words);  how  instruction  should  be  evaluated  (“Are 
children  eager  to  have  additional  experiences  in 
French?”).  Advice  is  based  on  experimental  programs 
conducted  in  Louisiana  schools  in  1950-51. 


Instruction  in  reading,  separated  from  other 
studies,  does  not  produce  students  with  adequate  abil¬ 
ity  to  comprehend,  penetrate  and  discriminate  as  they 
read. 

At  the  University'  of  Chicago’s  annual  reading  con¬ 
ference  this  month,  Reading  Expert  William  S.  Gray 
proposed  that  as  a  capstone  for  basic  reading  instruc¬ 
tion,  all  teachers  provide  training  in  the  reading  skills 
specific  to  their  curriculum  areas.  “There  must  be  a 


whole-hearted  acceptance  by  teachers  of  every  con¬ 
tent  field  of  their  responsibility  for  the  additional  guid¬ 
ance  needed  to  enable  pupils  not  only  to  use  their  I  | 
reading  more  effectively  in  the  learning  activities  as-  I  ^ 
signed,  but  to  become  highly  proficient  readers,”  | 

The  present  generation  of  pupils  read  little,  if  any,  a 
better  than  those  of  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Gray  maintains.  ^  e 


Educators,  he  claims,  are  responsible,  for  they  have  0  s; 
relied  too  heavily  upon  basic  instruction  for  develop-  I  e 
ing  good  readers.  I  o 

-  ®  0 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  '  " 

The  Effectiveness  of  the  High  School  Program  in  Home  Eco-  ^ 
nomics,  Clara  Brown  Arny.  17.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapo-  E 

Its  14.  306p.  $4.75.  (Evaluation  of  home  economics  instruc-  p 

tion  in  Minnesota.)  ^.j 

"Citizenship  Education  Project."  Pittsburgh  Schools,  May-June,  (J( 


1952.  155  Administration  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Citizenship 
education  practices  in  Pittsburgh  high  schools.) 

Preparing  College  Men  and  Women  for  Politics,  Thos.  ll.  Reed 
ana  Doris  D.  Reed.  Citizenship  Clearing  House,  Law  Cetiter,  g 
New  York  University.  I80p.  (College  courses  in  American  n  or 
Government  suffer  from  an  overdose  of  factual  and  descriptive  jp  iH 
material,  say  the  authors.  The  manual  is  a  guide  to  training  for  f 
participation  in  politics.  Included:  suggested  course  outlines 
for  underclass  and  uppcrclass  levels.) 


•  Religion 


Lines  separating  ehnrch  and  state  must  be 
set  by  state  legislatures  and  courts,  chief  state  school 
officers,  who  are  meeting  at  Higgins  Lake,  Michigan, 
this  week,  will  be  told.  Because  of  its  wavering  deci¬ 
sions  in  cases  involving  religion  and  public  schools  - 
and  parochial  school  pupils  and  public  funds  —  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  pushed  church-state  issues 
back  to  the  state  level,  Madaline  K.  Remmlein,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  NEA  Research  Division,  will  say. 

States  prohibiting  use  of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
education  must  face  the  question  of  where  benefits  to 
children  stop  and  where  aid  to  parochial  schools  be¬ 
gins.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  furnish¬ 
ing  transportation  and  textbooks  to  parochial  school 
pupils  does  not  violate  the  federal  Constitution,  state 
legislatures  and  courts  must  decide  whether  the  prac¬ 
tices  violate  state  constitutional  restrictions.  “If  a 
state  can  furnish  textbooks  to  parochial  school  pupils, 
why  can  it  not  furnish  paper,  pencils,  cafeterias,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  or  finance  all  parts  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram?”  Miss  Remmlein  asks. 

Two  principles  operate  against  each  other  when 
courts  consider  legality  of  indirect  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  Under  the  “child  benefit”  theory,  the  state  is 
not  aiding  the  church-school,  or  the  church  by  provid¬ 
ing  services  to  parochial  school  pupils;  it  is  looking  out 
for  the  public  welfare.  Under  the  well-established  de 
minimiis  rule,  however,  anything  illegal  is  illegal,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  involved.  If  furnishing  free 
texts  and  transportation  to  parochial  school  pupils  aids 
sectarian  schools,  even  though  that  aid  is  small,  the 
principle  may  apply. 
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•  Student  Activities 


Every  phase  of  sehool  work  was  cuxered  in 
an  all-school  fair  conducted  by  the  Weston  (Mass.) 
public  schools  this  spring.  By  maintaining  a  nice  bal¬ 
ance  among  various  ty^es  of  displays,  and  among 
exhibits  submitted  by  different  grade  levels,  the  school 
system  emphasized  its  efforts  to  provide  a  well-round¬ 
ed  curriculum,  as  well  as  one  in  which  each  subject 
offers  opportunity  for  creative  activity.  Almost  half 
of  Weston’s  population  turned  out  to  see  what  schools 
were  doing,  reports  Supt.  Calvin  E.  Gross. 


le  Eco-  i  Some  of  the  social  studies  exhibits:  dioramas  on  U. 
nneapo-  'Z  E.  history,  murals  on  the  Declaration  of  Human 
irwtruc-  Rights,  copies  of  correspondence  pupils  had  ex¬ 
changed  with  pupils  in  a  school  in  France,  copies  of 
ly-June,  debate-type  essays  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  had 
izenship  entered  in  a  national  contest,  a  junior  Red  Cross  school 
gift  chest  ready  for  shipment  abroad. 

^Cc^uer  I  Some  of  the  art  and  language  arts  e.xhibits:  a  dem- 
itnerican  A  onstration  showing  Grade  I  artists  at  work,  a  display 
scriptice  H  illustrating  development  of  children’s  handwriting 
ininfj  for  p  during  a  year,  a  model  of  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Thea- 
oijf  ines  annotated  career  lxx)ks  written  by  high  school 

seniors  in  English  classes. 
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Other  exhibits  showed  creative  w'ork  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  science,  industrial  arts,  home  economics  and  fam¬ 
ily  life  education.  A  special  area  displayed  work  done 
by  pupils  in  remedial  classes. 

Throughout  the  fair,  educational  films  were  shown 
continuously  in  one  classroom.  In  other  rooms,  tape 
recordings  made  by  student  music  groups  were  heard 
over  an  intercommunication  system. 

.4spirantsi  for  activity  posts  get  straight-for¬ 
ward  advice  in  an  activities  manual  published  by  th<> 
Dean  of  Students  Office  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Handbook  for  Wheels  Who  Want  to  Get 
Rolling  lays  down  the  law  on  some  matters:  (1)  the 
activity  leader  must  understand  university  organiza¬ 
tion,  (2)  he  must  know  university  rules  governing 
clubs  and  campus  events,  (3)  he  must  know  what 
^  services  are  and  are  not  available  to  his  organization 
from  campus  administrative  departments.  The  manual 
.supplies  the  needed  information,  as  well  as  giving  tips 
for  successful  planning  and  promoting  of  campus  pro¬ 
jects. 
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When  classrooms  ori(anizc  as  dabs  in  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  it  is  a  good  idea  if  election  of  officers 
comes  as  often  as  once  every  two  weeks,  a  teacher 
suggests  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  With 
frequent  change  of  officers,  many  children  have  a 
chance  to  try  out  and  dex'elop  leadership  abilities,  and 
children  receive  more  practice  in  nomination  and  \’Ot- 
ing  procedures. 

Summer  job  for  fatnre  toacbors  in  the  Har¬ 
lingen  (Tex.)  high  school  is  providing  volunteer  assis¬ 
tance  at  informal  reading  clinics  conducted  each 
morning  in  elementary  school  libraries.  Members  of 
the  high  school  Future  Teachers  Club  held  the  teacher 


or  librarian  in  charge  by  reading  and  telling  stories  to 
young  children,  by  helping  older  children  select  ap¬ 
propriate  reading  materials,  and  by  leading  singing 
and  games. 

Harlingen’s  reading  clinics  do  not  specialize  in 
remedial  instruction.  They  are  planned  primarily  to 
provide  opportunity  for  recreational  reading  to  those 
children  who,  with  school  libraries  closed  down,  would 
have  no  ready  access  to  books. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Welcome  the  12-Year-OIds,'’  Ehajcan  Hall.  Library  Jour., 
June  15,  1952.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  (Childrens  librunj 
councils  in  Neuton,  Mass.,  assist  in  operating  school  libraries 
and  in  selecting  books. ) 

•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


^‘Better  Breakfast  Month’’  is  September,  the 
Cereal  Institute  reminds  schools.  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  home  economics  classes  conducting  better 
breakfast  projects  in  their  schools  and  communities 
during  September  may  submit  reports  of  activities  to 
the  institute  and  become  eligible  for  awards.  (For 
information  on  the  contest,  write  the  institute  at  1.35 
S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3. ) 

Occasional  unit  on  medical  science  gives 
elementary  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  healthful 
living  habits,  and  a  greater  desire  to  follow  them.  One 
suggestion:  upper-grade  classes  might  periodically 
look  over  current  magazines  for  articles  on  progress  in 
medical  research. 

To  curb  spread  of  athlete’s  foot,  the  Batelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recommends 
adding  a  copper  compound  to  the  cement  used  in  the 
floors  of  locker  rooms  and  showers.  A  concrete  con¬ 
taining  10%  copper  acetoarsenite,  an  institute  biologist 
reports,  has  been  found  effective  in  preventing  growth 
of  various  types  of  mold,  including  that  responsible 
for  athlete’s  foot.  (Anti-fungal  cement  also  is  said  to 
have  possibilities  for  use  in  kitchens. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Amazing  New  Way  to  Avoid  Drowning,”  E.  C.  Albright. 
Coronet,  July  1952.  (A  new  way  to  stay  afloat,  developed  by 
Fred  R.  Lanoue,  swimming  coach  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  ) 

•  Guidance 


Teachers  learned  a  lot  when  junior-  and  senior- 
high-school-age  pupils  in  Sea  Green,  S.  C.,  submitted 
reports  on  their  schooling. 

Pupils  were  asked  to  write  the  history  of  their 
school  life,  grade  by  grade,  recalling  as  best  they  could 
what  they  did,  what  they  learned,  what  had  helped 
them  get  along,  what  had  hindered  them,  and  how 
they  felt  about  each  teacher. 

Invariably,  pupils  remembered  their  first-grade 
teacher  better  than  others.  Seemingly,  the  first-grade 
teacher  made  a  lasting  impression  on  pupils,  and  did 
much  to  mold  children’s  future  attitudes  toward 
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school.  From  pupil  reports,  teachers  obtained  a  new, 
if  broad,  idea  of  the  kind  of  teacher  pupils  like  best 
—  the  one  under  whom  they  can  do  successful  work. 

“Pupils  Report  About  Their  Schooling”  is  one  chap¬ 
ter  in  Guidance  in  a  Rural  Community  ($2),  published 
this  past  month  by  the  Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural 
Youth  and  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  tht* 
NEA.  The  book  gives  a  step-by-step  account  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  guidance  in  a  rural  school  where  a  chief 
obstacle  to  a  sound  educational  program  is  fast  turn¬ 
over  of  teachers. 

New  organization  for  school  counselors  is 

being  formed  under  sponsorship  of  state  supervisors 
of  guidance  services  and  counselor  trainers.  Chief  or¬ 
ganizer  is  Glenn  E.  Smith,  head  of  guidance  services 
for  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  If  plans  materialize,  the  group  will  be  called 
the  American  School  Counselor  Association,  and  will 
become  a  branch  of  the  American  Guidance  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association.  Currently  school  guidance  work¬ 
ers,  except  those  specializing  in  vocational  guidance, 
have  no  national  professional  organization. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Elementary  School  Guidance,  Ervin  Winfred  Detjen  and  Mary 
E.  Ford  Detjen.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  18.  277p.  $3.75.  (Guidance  techtuques  for  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.) 


•  Audio-Vigudl 


First  10  edncational  TV  stations  to  go  on 

the  air  will  receive  awards  of  $10,000  each  from  Em- 
tTSon  Radio  and  Phonograph  Corporation.  There’s 
talk  also  that  manufacturers  of  TV  equipment  may 
take  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  fund  (goal:  $5,000,000) 
to  help  educational  television  stations  get  started. 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational 
Television,  the  first  10  institutions  to  submit  applica¬ 
tions  for  TV  station  permits  likely  will  be  among  these 
groups:  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Ohio 
State  University,  Michigan  State  College,  Kansas  State 
College,  Rutgers  University,  the  Universities  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Houston,  and  educational  groups  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Wichita  and  Detroit. 

Withoat  an  andio-visnal  center,  a  teacher 
education  institution  cannot  hop>e  to  turn  out  teachers 
properly  acquainted  with  audio-visual  techniques. 
Reason:  unless  teachers’  colleges  make  use  of  audio- 
\  isual  methods  in  their  own  classrooms,  they  cannot 
expect  to  graduate  students  who  fully  realize  the  value 
of  audio-visual  education.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the 
teacher  education  committee  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction. 

This  month  the  department  is  releasing  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  tentative  criteria  for  evaluation  of  audio-visual 
training  in  teacher  education  programs.  The  criteria 
will  place  as  much  emphasis  on  the  institution’s  audio- 
\’isual  center  as  on  coverage  of  audio-visual  concepts 


and  techniques  in  teacher  education  courses.  The  I  tl 
center  need  not  be  a  supplier  of  materials  to  nearby  t  1 
elementary  and  high  schools;  but  it  must  provide  au-  |  tl 
dio-visual  materials  for  teacher  education  courses  and 
instruct  teacher  educators  in  their  use.  j 

No  special  courses  in  audio-visual  techniques  will  -  w 
be  demanded.  Training  in  audio-visual  education  ^  aj 
can  be  offered  satisfactorily,  the  committee  believes,  i  te 
in  regular  methods  and  curriculum  courses.  Organiza-  I  A; 
tional  pattern  is  relatively  unimportant,  it  says,  so  I 
long  as  all  teachers  somewhere  in  their  training  re-  I  .. 
ceive  basic  preparation  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  r 
materials  and  methods.  ■' 


Catholic  Aadio-Visnal  Educators,  a  new  or-  f 

ganization  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Educator  maga¬ 
zine,  will  conduct  its  first  national  convention  in  Chi-  j 
cago  next  month  at  the  time  of  the  National  Audio¬ 
visual  Trade  Show  (August  2  to  5). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“It’s  Up  to  Education  to  Improve  TV  Programming,”  Armand 
Hunter.  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1952.  919  N.  Mimigan  Ave.. 
Chicago  11. 

“EC’s  Film  Catalog  Cards,"  Seerley  Reid.  Educational  Screen, 
Summer  1952.  64  E.  Lake  Sf.,  Chicago.  (The  Library  of  Con-  “ 
gress  now  issues  film  catalog  cards.  This  article  explains  whal 
the  cards  contain,  how  they  may  be  ordered  and  used.) 

“Basic  Tools  for  an  Audio-Visual  Course,”  Betty  Stoops.  Edu¬ 
cational  Screen,  Summer  1952.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  ( In¬ 
formation  on  films  and  filmstrips  which  deal  with  proper  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.) 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Oregon.  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Salem. 
30p.  ( Survey  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  Oregon  schools. 
Major  firudings  less  than  one-third  of  teachers  have  had  train-  : 
ing  in  audio-visual  education  equivalent  to  one  college  course.)  ; 


•  ParenUTeacher 


AU  is  not  well  with  PTA’s,  reports  J.  Lloyd 
Trump  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Most  PTA’s,  he  says,  have  forgotten  that  their  chief 
purpose  is  to  improve  school  and  parent  education. 
Many  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  purely  social  clubs  f 
or  money-raising  organizations. 

Siuwey  of  PTA’s  in  Illinois  reveals  that  the  average 
group  spends  two  hours  of  meeting  time  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  36  minutes  on  business  (chiefly  related  to  money 
making),  30  minutes  on  entertainment,  30  minutes  od 
refreshments,  24  minutes  on  parent  education  and  ii 
discussion  of  school  problems. 
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Most  groups  are  good  providers.  The  average  PT.lB 
makes  about  $338  a  year,  chiefly  from  food  sales,  and 
spends  it  largely  on  audio-visual  aids  and  supplemen 
tary  textb(X)ks.  ( In  doing  so,  it  is  taking  over  a  re 
sponsibility  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Trump 
comments.)  Few  groups  contribute  ideas  to  the  schooi 
system.  Only  one-third  submit  recommendations  le 
garding  school  needs  to  the  board  of  education.  Re 
commendations  offered  usually  concern  health  and 
safety;  rarely  do  they  touch  upon  curriculum. 

Idea  that  parents  have  a  right  and  a  responsibilH} 
in  school  planning  apparently  has  not  penetrated  ifr 
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thinking  of  most  PTA  members  —  parents  or  teachers. 
The  survey  found  that  teachers  held  narrower  views 
than  parents  on  the  proper  sphere  of  PTA  activity. 

A  majority  of  parents  believed  that  the  PTA  should 
discuss  with  the  board  of  education  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  school  system.  Most  teachers  dis¬ 
agreed.  A  majority  of  parents  believed  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  PTA  members  should  attend  board  meetings. 
Again,  most  teachers  disagreed. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  thought  these  proper  ac¬ 
tivities  for  parent  groups:  helping  plan  social  and 
recreational  activities  for  pupUs,  providing  volunteers 
to  assist  teachers  with  tours,  parties,  after-school  play 
programs;  work  to  obtain  improved  school  buildings. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  thought  these  activities 
improper:  participating  in  hiring  and  firing  of  faculty 
members,  entering  into  decisions  about  dropping  or 
adding  new  subjects,  and  (strangely  enough)  becom¬ 
ing  concerned  over  size  of  classes. 

Most  members  actually  didn’t  know  whether  these 
activities  would  be  desirable  or  not:  making  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  school  budget,  conducting  classes 
on  how  to  rear  chUdren,  studying  architectural  plans 
for  new  buildings,  sending  representatives  to  faculty 
meetings,  making  recommendations  regarding  teacher 
salaries. 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Trend  in  business  education  is  to  provide  com¬ 
pact  training  in  business  skills  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grades,  instead  of  spreading  skill  training  throughout 
the  high  school  course.  Reason  for  doing  so  is  simple: 
skills  should  be  at  their  peak  as  students  enter  their 
first  jobs;  the  peak  appears  simultaneously  with  the 
end  of  skill  training,  not  a  semester  or  year  after  the 
training  has  been  completed. 

Reshuffling  of  business  education  courses  in  Los 
Angeles  is  an  example  of  curriculum  revision  under 
way  to  bring  about  better  timing  of  courses.  Rather 
than  four  semesters  of  typewriting  and  shorthand, 
secretarial  students  now  take  three  semesters  of  each 
in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Instead  of  two  semes¬ 
ters  of  bookkeeping  at  the  lOth-grade  level,  secretar¬ 
ial  students  now  take  one  semester  in  the  12th  grade. 
Required  of  all  business  education  majors:  basic  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  BIO  semester. 

Under  the  new  business  curriculum,  incidentally, 
all  junior  high  school  pupils  are  required  to  take  a 
semester  of  exploratory  business  in  the  ninth  grade. 

T«  improve  **life  adjustment”  of  pupils, 

vocational  business  education  courses  must  be  linked 
more  closely  to  the  occupational  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Non-vocational  business  education  courses 
must  be  tied  to  needs  and  problems  of  students.  So 
states  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Specific  Contributions  of 
Business  Education  to  Life  Adjustment  Education. 


The  teacher  of  vocational  business  courses,  the  bul¬ 
letin  says,  can  do  a  topnotch  job  only  if  he  works 
with  a  lay  advisory  committee  of  businessmen.  Such 
a  committee  is  necessary  if  the  business  education  de¬ 
partment  is  to  keep  abreast  with  changes  in  local  busi¬ 
ness  practice.  Close  business-school  contacts  also  are 
essential  if  adequate  placement  and  follow-up  of 
graduates  are  to  be  maintained. 

For  the  teacher  of  non-vocational  business  courses, 
the  manual  presents  two  suggested  course  outlines  — 
one  for  basic  business  education  at  the  ninth-  or  lOth- 
grade  level;  the  other  for  consumer  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  11th-  or  12th-grade  level.  Recommended 
for  all  pupils,  these  two  courses,  the  vocational  divi¬ 
sion  believes,  should  do  away  with  need  for  separate 
offerings  in  economic  geography,  business  law,  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  general  business  and  occupations. 

Until  study  of  current  labor  troubles 

becomes  part  of  training  for  trade  and  industrial  stu¬ 
dents,  their  education  is  leaving  them  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  assume  a  worker’s  responsibilities,  according 
to  James  McKinney,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Technical  Society.  Students  in  voca¬ 
tional  schools  must  be  taught,  he  says,  to  recognize 
“packaged  thinking,”  wheUier  it  comes  from  labor 
organizations  or  management. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Recommendations  of  States  for  the  Course  Content  of  General 
Business,”  George  W.  Clark.  Ball  State  Commerce  Jour.,  May 
1952.  Dept,  of  Business  Education,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Ind.  (Analysis  of  general  business  instructional 
guides  published  by  state  departments  of  education.) 

Vocational  Education  in  the  New  York  City  Schools,  Parts  I 
and  II.  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn. 
434p.  ( Report  on  the  objectives  and  content  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  New  York  City,  with  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  courses.) 


•  Adult  Education 


New  eeuter  for  adult  edueatiou  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  perhaps  the  only  public  school  building 
in  the  country  designed  and  built  exclusively  for  adult 
study.  Opened  two  months  ago,  the  building  features 
comfortable  meeting  rooms,  informal  atmosphere  and 
adult-size  furniture  (“a  nice  change  for  persons  who 
formerly  attended  adult  classes  in  elementary  school 
classrooms,”  comments  Weldon  Oliver,  Niagara  Falls 
director  of  adult  education). 

$90,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  will  be  used 
over  the  next  three  years  by  the  Adult  Education  As¬ 
sociation  to  conduct  regional,  state  and  area  adult 
education  conferences  through  the  United  States.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meetings  will  be  to  establish  regional, 
state  and  area  adult  education  associations,  and  to 
consider  findings  of  the  many-phased  adult  education 
surveys  now  being  conducted  under  grants  provided 
by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 
(At  the  present  time,  about  one-third  of  the  states 
have  active  adult  education  associations. ) 
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•  Building  and  Equipment 

To  beautify  school  grounds  is  not  enough. 
Latest  thinking  calls  for  conxersion  of  the  schoolyard 
into  an  “outside  laboratory.” 

Consider  the  educational  advantages  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  areas,  suggests  Richard  L.  Weaver,  adviser  in  re¬ 
source  use  education  for  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction:  school  garden  .  .  .  rooting 
l)ed  for  trees  and  shrubs  .  .  .  wildflower  garden  .  .  . 
rock  garden  .  .  .  campus  arlx)retum  .  .  .  tree  growth 
demonstration  area  .  .  .  fish  pond  .  .  .  turtle  pit  .  .  . 
nature  trail .  .  .  weather  station  . .  .  demonstration  area 
for  study  of  soil  and  erosion  control  .  .  .  wildlife  sanc¬ 
tuary  ...  a  place  for  a  class  to  meet  out-of-doors  .  .  . 
a  fireplace  and  area  for  outdoor  meals. 

Probably  no  schools  would  want  to  set  up  all  of 
the  areas.  Schools  planning  on  establishing  even  a 
few  should  be  guided  by  a  school  grounds  master 
plan,  Mr.  Weaver  cautions.  His  recommendations  ap- 
jx'ar  in  a  report  on  school  grounds  improvement,  pub¬ 
lished  this  past  month  by  the  Resource  Use  Education 
Commission,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Need  to  darken  rooms  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  wider  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
Rumors  to  the  contrary,  so  far  no  system  has  yet  been 
devised  which  permits  successful  projection  of  pic¬ 
tures  without  light  control  facilities.  In  addition,  no 
shade,  drape  or  blind  has  been  developed  which  does 
not  have  disadvantages.  The  trend,  however,  is  to¬ 
ward  use  of  opaque,  fire-resistant,  plastic  pull  drapes 
(preferably  with  traverse  control  cords),  installed  on 
tracks,  reports  a  new  manual  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction,  NEA. 

Planning  Schools  for  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 
—Part  /,  Classrooms  (price:  $1),  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  brochures  setting  up  basic  building  performance 
standards  in  the  interest  of  audio-visual  instruction.  It 
covers  these  topics:  light  control,  ventilation,  projec¬ 
tion  screens,  projection  stands,  speakers,  electrical  in¬ 
stallations,  radio  and  television  antenna  installations, 
acoustics,  general  construction  features. 

The  bulletin  tells  audio-visual  directors:  “Do  not 
leave  to  chance  the  possibility  that  school  planners  are 
familiar  with  the  type  of  classroom  and  equipment 
needed  for  good  audio-visual  instruction  . . .  Call  these 
standards  to  their  attention.”  (Forthcoming  bidletins 
in  the  series  will  deal  with  school  audio-visual  centers 
and  auditoriums. ) 

Tu'o  money-saving  schemes  recommended  by 
the  Torrance,  Calif.,  schools:  (1)  put  school  trans¬ 
formers  on  a  telephone  pole  instead  of  in  a  sunken 
concrete  vault,  (2)  use  iwrtable  easels,  made  by 
school  carpenters,  instead  of  built-in  blackboards. 

Torrance  recently  has  completed  two  new  school 
buildings  at  the  cost  of  $10.90  per  square  foot,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  cost  in  the  state  of  $14.  Pre¬ 
cast  concrete  construction  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  savings. 


New  Clasgroom  material 


Politics,  Elections,  Good  Citizenship  .  ,  .  will 
be  topics  of  many  new  teaching  aids  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  November. 

Available  now:  (1)  a  fiver  on  basic  issues  of  thi- 
19.52  election,  (2)  “What’s  the  U.  S.  to  You?”  a 
(luiz  on  voting  and  piolities,  demanding  local  an¬ 
swers;  (3)  “You  Can  Be  the  Life  of  the  Party,”  a 
iKxiklet  on  how  to  participate  in  political  activity. 
The  materials  may  be  ordertHl  from  the  League  of 
Women  V’oters,  1026  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wa.shing- 
ton  6.  D.  C.  Flyer  costs  $1.50  per  100;  quiz  and 
booklet  cost  10c  each. 

Coming:  a  listing  of  new  citizenship  teaching 
materials  in  the  September  NEA  Journal;  a  32-page 
supplenu'nt  on  the  subject  “America  V’otes,”  in 
OctolxT  1  Scholastic  Magazines. 

For  suggestions  on  election-time  Ixxiks  (adult 
level),  see  the  July  issue  of  the  Library  Journal. 
List  is  divided  under  heading  “Crass  Roots  Read¬ 
ing,”  “Politics  and  Politicking,”  “The  Voice  of  the 
PtHiple,”  ‘The  Presidency,”  “By  or  Aliout  Some 
Candidates.” 

“Phecision-Measuhe  of  Pkoghess”  .  .  .  new  61- 
page  Ixwklet  offered  by  Ceneral  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
is  suggcstetl  for  high  school  science  or  nKithematics 
classes.  Covered:  necessity  for  precision  measure¬ 
ment.  development  of  measuring  devices  which 
h;ive  brought  accuracy  within  iwssibilities  of  a  bil¬ 
lionth  of  an  inch. 

Business  Education  Depakt.ments  .  .  .  should  1k‘ 
particularly  interested  in  a  teacher  recruitment 
pamphlet  which  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
for  distribution  to  students  from  Remington  Rand, 
Inc.,  315  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  copies 
of  “You  as  a  Business  Teacher.” 

Fii.m  on  Labor-Management  Relations  .  .  .  has 
lieen  released  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Wilmette,  Ill.  Workiryf  Together,  ba.sed  on  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund’s  study,  “Partners  in  Pro¬ 
duction,”  presents  a  case  history  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  differences  in  a  pencil  factory.  Film  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  high  school,  college  and  adult  groups. 

New  Junior  High  School  Economics  Te.\t  ...  is 
Your  Country  and  the  World  —  Resource.^,  Business 
and  Trade.  PublishiKl  by  Cinn  &  Co.,  Boston  17. 

Other  aids  to  the  teaching  of  ixonomics  an¬ 
nounced  recently:  (1)  “How  to  Make  Your  Sav¬ 
ings  Work  for  You,”  published  by  the  School  of 
Busine.ss  Administration,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis  14:  (2)  “Cuide  to  Films  in  Econom  c 
Education.”  published  by  the  Department  of  Au¬ 
dio-Visual  Instruction,  NAE,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Booklet  on  s;ivings  costs  25c; 
film  guide  costs  $1. 

“East  Cermany  Under  Soviet  Control”  .  .  . 
gives  a  report  on  what  has  happened  in  Eastern 
Cermany  since  the  Soviet  Union  took  over.  Tlie 
95-page  booklet,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State,  may  be  obtained  for  35c  from  the  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Booki.et  on  Home-School  Cooperation  . . .  writ¬ 
ten  by  Eva  H.  Crant,  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the 
“Better  Living”  Ixxiklet  series  published  for  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  by  the  Science  Research  As.so- 
eiates,  .57  W.  Crant  ,\ve.,  Chicago  10.  Price:  40c. 
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